CHAPTER III

THE PROBLEM  OF  1740

IN his instructions for the education of his suc-
cessor, Frederick prescribed a thorough course
of European history from the time of the Em-
peror Charles V. (1519-1556) to his own reign. This
had been the favourite study of his own youth, so
that at his accession he.realised to the full that mod-
ern Europe owed little of its political contour to
chance, but much to the aspirations and struggles of
the several states during the last two centuries. For
modern Europe was no older than Charles V. Right
through the Middle Ages the Christian world main-
tained that supreme authority, like truth, ought to be
one, and that every Christian should look up to the
Emperor in matters temporal as he looked up to
the Pope in matters spiritual. On the secular side,
however, this theory had crumbled beneath its own
weight. Even a Charlemagne could not really rule
the world. As the various races of mankind who
lived in England, France, Spain, and Scandinavia
gradually came under the sway of a few national
rulers, the Emperor dwindled into a dignified presi-
dent of German princes. His lordship of the world
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